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Abstract 

This study examines a grassroots, school-centered parent and family orga¬ 
nizing effort from the actual “trenches” in the struggle for equity and excellence 
in education. This is an exploration of the intrinsic value and the complex dy¬ 
namics of the organizing process of a small group of Latino immigrant parents 
struggling to improve their children’s educational opportunities at their local 
middle school. It is based on a microanalysis of the parents’ interactions, ex¬ 
ploring the process of awareness and mobilization as the participant families 
challenged established school policies and practices they perceived as discrimi¬ 
natory towards the education of their children. It chronicles and examines the 
process by which the participating families and their children increased their 
visibility in the school community, eventually gaining access to more challeng¬ 
ing instruction and to an improved school experience. The author examines 
the parents’ process of engagement at the school by focusing on specific mo¬ 
ments and interactions called trigger events, which play a critical role in the 
parents’ mobilization. These events galvanize and inspire their increased par¬ 
ticipation in a process marked by initial feelings of indignation and alienation 
but which, over time, engages the participants in a journey of joint discovery, 
collaboration, and hope. 
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Introduction 

There is an emerging body of literature dedicated to chronicling and an¬ 
alyzing the role that progressive parent activism can play in school reform, 
particularly among historically underserved communities (Jasis & Marriott, 
2010; Jasis & Ordonez-Jasis, 2012; Shirley, 2011; Warren & Mapp, 2011; 
Worgs, 2011). Many of these recent studies focus on regional and nationwide 
organizations, programs, and coalitions that over time and through remarkable 
strategic vision and organizational partnerships were able to gain significant 
clout on educational, political, and institutional spheres (Henig, 2011; Trum¬ 
bull, Rothstein-Fisch, & Hernandez, 2003). There is, however, considerably 
less investigation into the process of local, grassroots, school-centered parent 
and family organizing efforts and about the deep motivations, the challenges, 
and the potential of these smaller scale initiatives to impact the quality of edu¬ 
cational services provided to the families’ children on a school-by-school basis. 

The purpose of this study is to chronicle and examine one of these emerg¬ 
ing examples of parent organizing at the local level, from the actual “trenches” 
in the struggle for equity and excellence in education. This is an exploration 
of the intrinsic value and the complex dynamics of the organizing efforts of a 
small group of Latino immigrant parents struggling to equalize their children’s 
educational opportunities at a local middle school. (Note: The term parents 
will be used throughout this narrative to refer to parents, grandparents, and 
other caregivers.) At the time of this investigation, these families’ children were 
part of an emerging minority in the school community, often less visible at 
school functions and generally regarded as a low-achieving student population 
by many teachers based on their performance of various benchmark assess¬ 
ments. This study analyzes the process by which, over time and through daily 
and committed organizing efforts, these families and their children increased 
their visibility in the school community, gained access to more challenging in¬ 
struction, and generally improved their school experience. 

This investigation is intended as a contribution to the literature on grass¬ 
roots social movements, and it centers its examination on specific events and 
interactions that took place throughout the parent organizing process at a 
neighborhood school during a number of community meetings. I examine 
throughout this paper the importance of specific interactions during the par¬ 
ents’ struggle, analyzing their impact on the process of individual and collective 
awareness. These events, called here trigger events (Woliver, 1992), fueled the 
participants’ motivations to become local education activists on behalf of their 
children and of other families’ children. Although there were a number of trig¬ 
ger events and significant interactions throughout the families’ engagement 
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and mobilization at this school community, this study focuses on the process 
by which a group of Latino families challenged a school’s practice of selecting 
students for its upper-track math instruction, which the parents perceived as 
unequal and discriminatory towards their children. 

Based on the input from the participating parents, teachers, and students, 
this particular trigger event and its aftermath helped to significantly change the 
way the school perceived these students and their families, helping them gain 
visibility and eventually improving access to quality instruction. Conversely, 
it was also instrumental in enhancing the families’ views of the school from a 
perceived site of relative alienation toward a more hopeful vision of the school 
as an institution dedicated to their children’s academic development with a 
nurturing outlook. 

The math placement issue was chosen for investigation among other trigger 
events that also impacted the development of the school community’s con¬ 
sciousness for specific reasons. First, because it aptly exemplifies, more than 
others throughout this process, the complexity of the dynamics involved in 
the participants’ engagement, the depth of their commitment to their cause, 
and their strategic foresight as they struggled to change a perceived system of 
institutional exclusion. Secondly, because from its inception and through its 
aftermath this event contained many of the elements of consciousness rais¬ 
ing that exemplify effective community action toward social change, such as 
an exploratory understanding of discriminatory practices, a collective disposi¬ 
tion towards challenging institutional exclusion, a joint strategizing with clear 
goals and objectives, the development of grassroots leadership, and a planned, 
methodic set of interactions with other stakeholders in the process, such as 
teachers and administrators (Freire, 1994; Jasis & Ordonez-Jasis, 2004-2005). 

The study of emerging parent mobilizing initiatives such as the one exam¬ 
ined in this paper should help educational leaders understand and support 
other examples of grassroots organizing in different contexts, where parent and 
family engagement around schooling can also make a significant difference in 
the quality of education their children receive. An exploration of inclusive local 
efforts by low-income families working in solidarity can also help model larger 
initiatives for school reform, equity in education, and the development of citi¬ 
zenship at the local level. 

Parent Activism and Schools 

There is a robust body of research that supports the positive academic influ¬ 
ence of parent participation in improving academic outcomes (Epstein, 2009; 
Funkhouser & Gonzalez, 1997; Hoover-Dempsey & Whitaker, 2010; Lam, 
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1997). More recently, research has also been focusing on the need to equal¬ 
ize the schools’ approach to diverse parents and families (Auerbach, 2007; 
Delgado Gaitan, 2004; Jasis & Jasis-Ordonez, 2004-2005; Lareau, 1994; 
Stanton-Salazar, 1990; Valdes, 1996). There is, however, comparatively less in¬ 
vestigation focusing on the history, the development, and the overall efficacy 
of parent activism in expanding and improving education for diverse children 
(Jasis & Ordonez-Jasis, 2004-2005; Warren, 2011). 

Parent activism, defined here as the efforts of caregivers to promote, advo¬ 
cate, mobilize, or direct social, political, environmental, or institutional change 
in schools, is often examined as an expression of public engagement at the lo¬ 
cal, grassroots level (Orr & Rogers, 2011; Shirley, 2011). As such, it has deep 
historical roots dating back to the first experiments of American public school¬ 
ing (Shirley, 2011). However, with the notable exception of the underground 
African American schools in the South during the times of slavery and segre¬ 
gation (Smith, 1998), it was only beginning in the 1950s that parent activism 
and advocacy were recognized as significant factors in the educational land¬ 
scape and as an expression of expanding social struggles for equality and civil 
rights (Warren, 2011). 

Since then, whether in the form of incipient, highly localized organizing or 
in the most visible expressions of mobilized communities and grassroots coali¬ 
tions, parent activism has become a critical tool towards equity in education 
for historically underserved populations, particularly communities of color. In 
addition, parent activism through its many configurations has inspired wider 
struggles for social justice, at times developing a significant capacity to influ¬ 
ence policymakers and to increase educational access and opportunities (Fraga 
& Frost, 2011; Worgs, 2011). In the words of Warren and Mapp (2011), “rath¬ 
er than remaining the passive victims of an unjust system, parents and young 
people are becoming active agents in their schools and communities” (p. 4) 
through grassroots parent organizing. 

The study of the factors that impact—and at times mobilize—parent activ¬ 
ism among communities with lower socioeconomic and educational indicators 
necessarily involves an examination of schooling in the context of social in¬ 
equality, poverty, and its consistent companion, political marginalization 
(Warren & Mapp, 2011). Along these lines, an effort to contextualize parent 
activism in schools must also include an analysis of the policies that legitimize 
inequality in society, as well as an exploration of the social forces that have his¬ 
torically resisted and challenged oppressive educational policies and practices 
(Jasis & Ordonez-Jasis, 2004-2005, 2012; Munoz, 1989; San Miguel, 1996; 
Smith, 1998; Warren, 2011). Wells, Anyon, and Oakes (2011) portray the 
context of the relationship between many working class families and their chil¬ 
dren’s schools in a dramatic, yet realistic fashion: 
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Holding two low-wage jobs to make ends meet can sap the energy of a 
parent and make it more difficult for her to negotiate the public systems 
and advocate for her children. Being poor in a rich country can lead to 
ill-placed shame, pervasive despair, and anger. Living in poverty means 
experiencing daily crises of food, finding a place to live, and keeping 
your children safe. All this can be debilitating and can certainly dampen 
the enthusiasm, effort, and outlook with which urban children and 
their families approach K-12 education. (Wells et ah, 2011, p. 189) 

In this context, the history of parent activism in schools, although clearly 
impacted by poverty and discrimination with all its daily challenges, also in¬ 
volves individual and communal processes of resistance and empowerment, 
at times carried out with remarkable levels of sophistication in its modes of 
participation and organizing, a communal process of self-determination and 
engagement which often develops its own grammar of internal democracy and 
participation (Lichterman, 1996). It is within this realm of emerging solidarity 
and mobilization among low-income families from communities of color that 
parent activism can become central to challenging discriminatory practices at 
the local level with the potential of reshaping educational and life prospects for 
all students. 

The potential of parent activism to become a critical tool for progressive 
school reform, although clearly documented and examined in the literature, 
is impacted by external and internal factors that affect the outcome of these 
communities’ struggles for quality education (Wells et ah, 2011). In this con¬ 
text, parent activism in schools emerges against a backdrop of urban and rural 
poverty, competing for attention with daily survival needs for decent jobs, 
housing, health care, and basic services. In the real world, school-focused par¬ 
ent activism is often a challenging proposition for families and community 
groups, since these efforts are regularly impacted by scant or nonexistent fund¬ 
ing for social initiatives and by the diverse and often contrasting agendas of its 
natural allies, such as community organizations, labor unions, and grassroots 
educational and political organizations. However, even in these difficult con¬ 
texts, parent activism is increasingly becoming a most endearing and critical 
struggle for its participants because they see it as central to their families’ and 
their community’s future (Jasis & Ordonez-Jasis, 2012). It is in this context of 
smaller scale organizing initiatives that the need for trust, solidarity, and vision 
among the participants becomes the key for any hope of success in achieving 
significant change in local schools, as families engage in a process in which 
“enhanced feelings of interpersonal trust and reciprocity can lead to effective 
political engagement and policy” (Henig, 2011, p. 67). Closer to this study, 
family organizing experiences such as the one examined in the following pages 
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should be understood as an addition to this emerging area of inquiry in an ef¬ 
fort to help model effective partnerships for school reform among underserved 
communities. 


Methods and Data Analysis 

The examination of parent organizing at a middle school I will call North 
Side is part of a larger two-year study conducted at the site in Northern Cali¬ 
fornia. This is an ethnographic research endeavor that involved understanding 
dynamic developments in a social phenomenon as it evolves in context (Weiss, 
1998). At the heart of this study are the following research questions: Can the 
examination of highly localized, smaller-scale grassroots efforts shed light on 
how to articulate authentic parent engagement towards strategic family-school 
partnerships? What is the nature of the events and processes that support the 
emergence and development of parent activism in the context of historically 
underserved populations? 

In addressing these questions throughout this study, my role was that of a 
participant observer, a stance that engages a capacity to record, describe, and an¬ 
alyze behaviors and interactions with proven focus on reliability and relevance 
while involved in the examined phenomenon within its context (Cans, 1999). 
Applying this notion to this investigation, 22 parent activists and community 
informants were interviewed throughout the process, using pseudonyms for 
identification. Over 200 hours of community meetings and events were re¬ 
corded, transcribed, color-coded, and organized according to thematic strands. 

The participants in this study are Spanish-speaking members of lower in¬ 
come Latino families, all of them immigrants of Mexican origin with no more 
than five years in the United States. The interviews were conducted in Span¬ 
ish, translated to English, and systematically shared with bilingual community 
partners for accuracy, validity, and integrity of translation and meaning. These 
partners included a parent organizer who was involved since the initial family 
meetings on the math placement, a bilingual teacher who became involved in 
addressing the families’ concerns, as well as two members of a local community 
organization who joined the participants at a later stage to support their mo¬ 
bilization efforts. The transcribed interviews were also shared on an informal 
basis with groups of participants for additional input. The triangulation of data 
was of particular importance since this study is an examination of the deep¬ 
er meanings and understandings of the participants who were impacted and 
changed throughout their process of activism and because their interpretation 
of those transformations are at the heart of this study. This methodological ap¬ 
proach also reflects an effort to “explain more fully the richness and complexity 
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of human behavior by studying it from more than one standpoint” (Cohen & 
Manion, 2000, p. 254). 

Throughout the process of data collection and analysis the author’s inter¬ 
actions vis-a-vis the informant community were guided by Bruner’s (1994) 
notion towards interpreting and reinterpreting personal experience in a pro¬ 
cess where narrative and life are seen as profoundly intertwined. The value of 
personal narratives in context is also a significant undercurrent throughout 
this effort, in a manner consistent with Beverley’s (2005) approach to testimo¬ 
nies, understood here as a means of giving analytical center stage to society’s 
subaltern voices in articulating an in-depth sociohistorical examination. In an¬ 
alyzing community , this study approaches this notion in a dynamic fashion, 
understanding it as a fluid entity that is historically impacted and often binds 
human histories and endeavors through shared interests, subjectivities, and vi¬ 
sions of society and life. It is an ethnographic stance also informed by the work 
of Bertaux and Kohli (1984), who posed that personal narratives have the pow¬ 
er to encapsulate sociohistorical complexities and contradictions in a context 
where subjectivity plays a central role in human agency. 

The Workings of Parent Activism 

The following sections include a description of a series of specific inter¬ 
actions, which are chronicled and analyzed below as an example of a trigger 
event, in the context of this particular process of school-focused community 
involvement. A trigger event is understood here as a critical juncture which 
helps commit and mobilize a group of individuals, propelling them to trans¬ 
form concerns into dispositions and dispositions into collective actions. 

Trigger events in the context of social mobilization often take place as a re¬ 
sult of significant situations charged of symbolic meaning (Jasis, 2000), and 
such was the case of the environments and interactions examined in this study. 
The math placement challenge described below, as well as the resulting meet¬ 
ings among the students’ parents and between parents and teachers, are seen 
here as a trigger event because it captured the contradictions, main motiva¬ 
tions, and complex dynamics that were critical to the emerging organizing 
capacity of the participants in this context, their determination and vision, as 
well as the multilevel impact of their actions in the school community. 

The Context for This Study 

North Side Middle School is located in a formerly industrial area of a mid¬ 
size Northern California city. It is a large and diverse institution of almost a 
thousand students, where the Latino student population grew from a total 
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of 11% to over 23% of the student body in the two years prior to this study. 
The performance of Latino students at North Side was considerably lower on 
standardized tests than many of their classmates. While European American 
students performed at 92% of the national rate for reading, Latinos performed 
at 42%. Tests in math showed a similar academic gap: Latino seventh grad¬ 
ers at North Side scored at 46% of the national average, while their European 
American counterparts scored at 83%. At the time of this study, the school 
was engaging in a serious effort to provide increased academic support to ad¬ 
dress the academic achievement gap, and while plans included suggestions on 
parental participation, Latino parents began to organize at North Side on their 
own initiative to support their children’s education. The following narrative 
chronicles and examines their efforts. 

From the Trenches: Indignation and Collective Action 

The parents’ meeting is being held at the local library, a few blocks away 
from the town’s only middle school. This is an older building, with large post¬ 
ers on the walls in which well-known media personalities promote reading 
with children and families. Martha Gutierrez, the mother of an eighth grader 
at North Side Middle School, joins the meeting a bit late this cold evening. 
The deliberations had started 20 minutes earlier, and 42 parents and grandpar¬ 
ents from North Side Middle School briefly introduced themselves to the full 
group, as many of them have done every Wednesday for the last three months. 
All of them are recent Latino immigrants, and their introductions are in Span¬ 
ish. Some of the women hold younger children in their laps, while many of 
their older siblings play hopscotch and soccer in a spacious parking lot behind 
the main reading room. For 11 of the participants, this is the first parents’ 
meeting they ever attended; they found out about it through word of mouth, 
most of them personally invited by the parents of their children’s classmates. 

Mrs. Gutierrez’s entrance is fast and deliberate, and her expression is stern. 
She catches the immediate attention of many of the participants who briefly 
direct their looks at her and away from Susana Duran, a volunteer parent orga¬ 
nizer who helped write today’s agenda and is presenting her detailed ideas for 
a Dta de los Muertos (Day of the Dead) celebration at the school. Mrs. Gutier¬ 
rez acknowledges the attention of the parents and grandparents in attendance, 
smiles quickly as she sits down and immediately returns to her more serious 
demeanor, directing her looks firmly towards the presenter. Soon after taking 
a seat, she begins to bounce her right knee repeatedly in her chair in a sign of 
impatience. Noticing her urgency to speak, Mrs. Duran pauses her presenta¬ 
tion to introduce Mrs. Gutierrez to her audience, in a dialogue translated here 
from Spanish: 
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Mrs. Duran: (with a smile) Hi Martha, I’m glad you made it! Well, you all met 
Mrs. Gutierrez at other family meetings before, I think she has something 
important to share with us... 

Mrs. Gutierrez: (still with a serious demeanor, but forcing out a slight smile) 
Hi, everyone! ... look Susana and all parents, the truth is that this time I 
am very upset!... I only now happened to find out, just this morning, that 
the math my children have been taking these years will not be good for 
anything! Even if they do well it will not help them in high school! [Note: 
bold denotes speakers emphasis] 

Mrs. Duran: ... perhaps we can discuss that later ... 

Mrs. Gutierrez: No! I’d rather discuss it now! ... because I am sure there are 
many parents that don’t know about this, and they need to know! 

Mr. Sotelo (a parent): Susana, it seems that this is something very important 
for everybody that should be included in the agenda and discussed tonight. 
Mrs. Duran: I guess you are right Martha... let’s discuss it tonight and see what 
we can all do about this. 

The prior dynamics at the meeting are visibly shaken, and the agenda is 
about to be modified to accommodate new—and apparently more urgent— 
issues. All participants now seem absorbed by the interactions between Mrs. 
Duran and Mrs. Gutierrez, as they direct sustained looks at both women, de¬ 
noting increased interest in the topics brought up by the discussion. Soon the 
same attention is directed at Mr. Sotelo when he intervenes. Eventually, Mrs. 
Duran regains control of the proceedings by saying, “OK, let’s discuss what 
Martha brings up, but as soon as we are done with the preparations for the Dia 
de los Muertos .” 

The suggestion was accepted, and several parents including Mrs. Gutier¬ 
rez nod in response. After an easing of tensions, the logistics for the Day of 
the Dead celebration are quickly agreed upon, and new voices emerge among 
the group as they listen to Mrs. Gutierrez’s information about a lower level of 
math and science being taught to many of their children at the local middle 
school. After describing her recent conversation with her daughter’s teacher, 
Mrs. Gutierrez invites the parents in attendance to discuss possible group strat¬ 
egies to bring the issue effectively in front of teachers and administrators and 
to agree on a joint plan of action to respond to her new findings. At this point 
in the deliberations the parent-activists have recognized the importance of the 
information and the need to share it with a wider audience in the community, 
while exploring a terrain of negotiation within the context of the school. The 
discussions elicit the emergence of new voices, among them Mrs. Barragan. 
She is a soft-spoken garment worker by trade who has two daughters in the 
school and wants to make sure that any inquiry by the parents should be seen 
in a respectful, collaborative spirit by school personnel. 
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Mrs. Barragan: I think this is a very important issue affecting the chil¬ 
dren, and Martha should be able to bring it to a meeting with the teach¬ 
ers and the principal because it really affects us all, but if we ask for 
a meeting with them, they have to feel respected by us, and then we 
can ask any questions, because they will see that we are the children’s 
parents—that we are concerned and just want them to be motivated to 
succeed! 

Mrs. Gutierrez wants to focus attention on planning a joint meeting with 
parents and teachers, where the math placement and the assessment criteria 
can be clearly explained to the families and where changes can be proposed. 
These are her words: 

I want to hear directly from them, because maybe we don’t have all the 
information about this, but if we see that they have to change something 
in the way they teach, well, they should change it! 

After voicing their ideas, the participants agreed to call the math teach¬ 
ers and the school principal for a dialogue about the school’s class placement 
criteria and to suggest alternatives. They also decided to create a five-member 
subcommittee in charge of formulating 10 basic questions to be asked to the 
attending teachers at the planned dialogue, to take place within the following 
three weeks. 

The math placement issue is discussed, a consistent plan of action is es¬ 
tablished, and a date for the next meeting is agreed upon. As these issues are 
discussed, an increasing level of engagement by all parents in attendance is ap¬ 
parent; they follow all deliberations intently, at times nodding in approval or 
making brief comments to people seated in adjacent chairs. The three remain¬ 
ing items in their agenda are then tabled for the next meeting because of lack 
of time, and the meeting is adjourned. 

Soon the families with their children leave the library room in a celebra¬ 
tory mood, many hug one another, several of the adults in attendance help 
put the trash away, while two of the mothers offer the rest of the pastries, 
cookies, sodas, and coffee to other participants to take home. Three women 
and a man—Mr. Sotelo—are standing in a circle around Mrs. Gutierrez, who 
is answering questions about additional information she has about the math 
placements. Soon she also starts walking slowly towards the door, followed 
by her two children and her audience of four parents. On her way out, Mrs. 
Duran says “ahi nos vemos \” (“see you soon!”) and hugs Mrs. Gutierrez when 
both reach the door, in a gesture that seems to soften the tension resulting from 
their earlier interactions. 
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Parent Organizing: The First Steps 

Within days, a parent committee was formed to discuss the math issues and 
placements, and preparatory meetings were held. Two weeks later, at a meeting 
called and attended by many of the school’s Latino families with the support of 
the school principal, a small group of math and science teachers explained— 
with the help of a bilingual teacher—the reasons for having two different levels 
of math with segregated students. In turn, many of the parents in attendance 
described how they perceived this as a separated and discriminatory system, to 
which the teachers responded by promising to reassess their practice to facili¬ 
tate access for all students to more challenging curricula and opportunities for 
increased learning. The parents accepted the teachers’ suggestions but asked 
them to meet again the following month to assess their progress, which was ac¬ 
cepted by all. Interviewed after the meeting, Mrs. Duran, now firmly involved 
in the math discussions, explained the importance of the issues at stake. 

Now all the parents realize that without a good math [foundation], our 
children will fail in high school, they just won’t have a chance, so here it 
gets decided how well they’ll do in the future. 

Mr. Sotelo, who was clearly impressed with the emerging negotiating skills of 
his fellow participants at the parents’ group, expanded on the strategic aspects 
of the process as he assessed the balance of power among the school’s critical 
stakeholders. 

We are much stronger together; now we ask the teachers for information 
as a group, and it is much harder to ignore us....I think it is also better 
for the teachers, because they see our interest and can explain their ideas 
to us all at once. 

As a result of the initial interactions, the meetings between parents and 
teachers became a bimonthly occurrence at North Side, which eased tensions 
and misgivings on both sides and helped open the doors to more challenging 
learning for an increasing number of Latino students at the school. It also pro¬ 
moted a more assertive presence of Latino immigrant families in the North 
Side school community which, according to many of the teachers, increased 
the students’ sense of pride and joint accountability, reflecting positively on 
their academic performance. 

Stephen Jones, the school principal, believes that the efforts of the school’s 
families increased communication and mutual understanding between math 
and science teachers and the mobilized parents. He reflected on the process in 
the following manner: 
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These parents were rightly concerned about their children’s performance, 
because we needed to clarify how these placements were put in place. 
After some initial tension, I believe all sides were able to better accom¬ 
modate to each other and that helped students be better represented 
with better instruction. I think that was a factor on the kids doing better 
in these subjects, and it was an education for all of us. 

Partly due to these parent-inspired changes, later that year three Latino 
students were, for the first time, included in North Side’s Honor Roll, an un¬ 
precedented achievement for this emerging community at the school. 

The Math Placement Issue: Challenging Exclusion at the School 

Through their high level of engagement in the math placement challenge 
at North Side Middle School, the parent activists transformed the concerns of 
Mrs. Gutierrez into a communal quest for information and a call for collective 
action. In the process, they realized the relevance of the issues involved in the 
math controversy, as well as their own lack of information regarding placement 
and teaching criteria at the school. Their deliberations and their joint strate¬ 
gies, as well as the clarity of their demands as they shared their concerns with 
the math teachers, led them into a deeper discussion about how the school 
system is organized, who decides what is taught to their children, under what 
criteria those decisions are made, and who ultimately may benefit from un¬ 
equal opportunities. Before the first meeting with teachers, Mr. Torres, a father 
of a seventh grader, ventured his own theory about curricular and placement 
decisions: 

I don’t know who decides what type of math the children will study, but 
I heard that that it is decided by people at the district, other times people 
at a university.. .what is sure is that we need to call the teachers to clarify 
it to us so we can understand it and help our children learn better. This 
is a public school, and all children should have a chance. 

Mr. Torres’ comments were followed by comments from other parents, who 
posed different ideas and theories about what institutions or individuals actu¬ 
ally decided curriculum and placements in schools. At the end of the discus¬ 
sion, all agreed that their children’s teachers and the school principal probably 
had some critical bearing on these decisions and that they were the first ones 
who needed to address their concerns. 

Throughout their deliberations, there was also an emergence of new voices 
that had not been heard in past meetings, including the comments of three 
abuelos (grandparents) in attendance. One of them was Griselda Montano, a 
matronly presence at her 68 years of age, who was excited about the opportunity 
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she had to let a teacher in attendance know of her granddaughter’s deep dis¬ 
appointment over the perception that her science project had not been taken 
seriously or fairly graded: 

I told her teacher about how much dedication my granddaughter put 
into that project and how proud she was the night before she brought it 
to school, and then how sad she felt when it was returned to her without 
any comments and with a low grade. After that, my granddaughter told 
me she didn’t even like coming to school anymore, she was really demor¬ 
alized. The teacher needed to know what happened, and at the meeting 
she promised to have a conversation with her and to review her project 
again. That was so important to me! 

Mrs. Montano also added, with a proud grin, that it was the first time she had 
ever spoken at a meeting, or even publicly at all beyond the confines of her 
home. 

I am used to talking to my children and grandchildren all the time, but 
never in public, but then the teachers and the principal were really lis¬ 
tening to us, and the other parents made me feel strong and motivated 
to speak. 

Months later, North Side’s school principal, Mr. Jones, would echo Mrs. Mon¬ 
tano’s reflections as he recalled the math placements’ deliberation process with 
the following comments: 

I know that the conversation about math and science initiated by the 
Latino parents really helped the school hear directly from them; some 
of it may have been frustration and some of it miscommunication, but 
it definitely made us more aware of these students’ needs and challenges 
and of their parents’ true appreciation for education. 

Parent Empowerment and a Challenging Stance 

Guadalupe Valdes (1996) wrote a critical portrayal of school institutions 
where Latino immigrant parents were often expected by school personnel to 
assume a subordinate position. She described how, in the views of many edu¬ 
cators, parents were expected to quietly visit their children’s classrooms during 
school functions, accept the teacher’s prescriptions without question, and pas¬ 
sively support their decisions. In contrast to that image and throughout their 
process of engagement, the parent activists at North Side offered a very differ¬ 
ent picture of Latino families and their changing relationship to schools. This 
was a group of concerned and increasingly organized parents attempting to 
understand and later challenge entrenched school practices, expecting to assert 
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their right to obtain the institutional information they deserved, and ready to 
change a status quo they perceived as being discriminatory towards their chil¬ 
dren. Throughout this process, the parent-activists developed a willingness and 
the ability to inquire in-depth about established school practices, while collec¬ 
tively articulating a disposition to transform them. 

During their process of deliberations and decision-making, the Latino par¬ 
ents at North Side also began to articulate their unique modes of participation 
and independence, as well as an emerging disposition toward self-determination, 
well exemplified by the inclusive manner in which they strategized before their 
meeting with school personnel. At a preparatory session, Mrs. Duran, a lead¬ 
ing parent volunteer at the school, proposed that the parents prepare a list of 
10 questions that they wanted addressed by the math teachers. She explained 
her suggestion to her peers in the following terms: 

I think that if we prepare these questions beforehand, we can decide 

which are the most important ones, that way we won’t forget anything or 

confuse ourselves, and it is going to be easier for the teachers to answer. 

At this point (I was observing and taking notes about the meeting), I was 
asked by a parent (Mr. Sotelo) if I could help them prepare their questions. 
I suggested that I would rather help them review the questions once a small¬ 
er committee of parents had selected and discussed them. As several parents 
nodded in approval, they proposed to schedule an additional, smaller meeting 
within the following days when the list of questions would be generated and 
discussed. The parents also agreed to provide me with the questions for review 
immediately after their meeting. Then, Mr. Sotelo added a relevant observation 
with a confident smile: 

Pablo, we wouldn’t give you the questions for your approval, they are 

just for your review. 

And with that friendly note of caution, their message of independence—as 
well as their newly found disposition towards parent empowerment—came 
across loud and clear. 

From Indignation to Critical Collaboration 

The emerging parent empowerment process at North Side Middle School, 
however localized and small in scale, was indicative of a larger and increas¬ 
ingly significant trend towards broader public engagement by communities 
that have traditionally been underserved by public schools (Orr & Rogers, 
2011; Warren, 2011). This trend was also reflected among the Latino parents 
at North Side, where their disposition towards parent activism and school en¬ 
gagement was clearly galvanized throughout the math placement controversy. 
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Their increasingly assertive interactions with school personnel and their own 
discovery process provided their parent group with a trigger event, in this case 
the math placement challenge. Their sense of collective injustice, what Paulo 
Freire (1994) would call their pedagogy of indignation, provided the spark 
that helped these families mobilize beyond their informal meetings. The im¬ 
portance of this event is that it triggered a qualitative change in consciousness 
among these parents, energizing their organizing activities, motivating a col¬ 
lective assessment of the school’s internal balance of power, and helping them 
formulate joint strategies to address the perceived discriminatory practices af¬ 
fecting their children’s schooling. 

Conceptualizing their math placement challenge and all their related meet¬ 
ings as trigger events can help us understand how these junctures engaged 
the participants with previously private and buried levels of discontent. In 
the context of the Latino parent meetings at North Side, the math placement 
controversy created the conditions needed for the parents to articulate an ex¬ 
isting, latent sense of injustice and frustration with established school policies. 
Woliver (1992) describes trigger events such as this one as “segmentary and 
reticulate” (p. 153), meaning that they are particular moments of significant 
interactions that remain in the collective memory as a net of occurrences that 
are symbolic of larger, unequal relations of power. In the context of North Side 
and in the views of the parents, the math placement controversy was symbolic 
of the unequal interactions between them and the school’s teachers, clearly ex¬ 
emplified in the following narrative from Mrs. Ramos. She is an active parent 
at North Side, who shared during the initial parent meeting one of her frus¬ 
trating moments when interacting with school personnel. She described her 
encounter with one of her son’s teachers in the following terms: 

The teacher always offered to help, but when I started asking why this or 
why that, or when I told her what I really wanted to know, that I wanted 
to find out how things were really going in the school for my son, then 
she didn’t like it, she complained to the principal that I was questioning 
her ability as a teacher. 

Disappointing experiences between teachers and parents can accumulate 
over time and become a negative marker of the gap between low-income fami¬ 
lies and schools. They often encapsulate the frustrations, the hopes, and the 
struggles of marginalized families and communities as they interact with their 
local schools. These experiences can have the dual potential of either prevent¬ 
ing a healthier relationship between parents and schools or—as it happened 
throughout this whole process—of forging common bonds of solidarity and 
action that can significantly improve the school climate. 
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At the individual level, their activism was felt by most of the parents with a 
palpable sense of urgency, transformation, and—ultimately—empowerment at 
the heart of their process of discovery and through their interactions with the 
school personnel. These feelings were galvanized as Mrs. Gutierrez decided to 
share and problematize (Shor, 1993) her outrage over a perceived act of injus¬ 
tice impacting the community’s children, transforming her indignation into a 
collective quest for change within the safety of her familiar community of par¬ 
ents. Her fellow parents, in turn, responded with what Hargraves and Fullan 
(1998) call “going deeper” (p. 67) in their commitment, that is, defining and 
reflecting on the issues involved and the long-term educational implications 
that restricting access to quality learning could have for their children’s future, 
assessing the school context as well as the possible responses of school person¬ 
nel, while engaging collectively in a disposition to change the situation. 

As a result of the math placement process and the regular meetings held 
since then by all stakeholders at North Side, ultimately a closer relationship 
developed between parents and teachers. Over time and as both sides overcame 
their initial reservations, the meetings helped established a positive dialogue 
between them that promoted closer cooperation and an emerging partnership 
which enhanced the children’s schooling and generally improved the school 
climate for all students. Mrs. Ramos summarized the feelings of many of the 
participating parents about the closer cooperation between Latino parents and 
teachers at North Side with the following reflections: 

By attending the meetings, I learned to understand the frustrations of 
the teachers and about the importance of supporting the children to¬ 
gether. We need to have more communication with the teachers, because 
sometimes our own children don’t treat them with a lot of respect, and 
then, when the teachers react, the children come and tell us that they 
were mistreated. But we have to be in the school to see those things, and 
in that sense these meetings really helped me. 

Mrs. Ramos’ empathy and understanding towards the teachers’ needs and 
challenges at North Side indicate a remarkable attitudinal change in the par¬ 
ents’ disposition, departing from a sense of alienation from the school and 
moving towards critical collaboration with the teachers. The parents’ emerging 
awareness of the needs—and at times the struggles—of the different actors in 
the school community became the basis for a more equal collaboration between 
parents and teachers at the school. According to the parents’ testimonies, their 
increased participation at the school helped increase their empathy towards 
their children’s teachers, as they better understood the constraints of their work 
and their daily struggles. Mrs. Gutierrez, the leading voice in the math place¬ 
ment issue, reflected on this aspect of the process in the following terms: 
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Thanks to the meetings we had with the teachers, I began to understand 
the work of the teachers and, sometimes, their frustrations and how im¬ 
portant it is to work with them to help the children. 

Mrs. Gutierrez’s reflections confirmed that the parents’ committed, strategic 
activism became a deciding factor in establishing a more inclusive and mutually 
beneficial partnership with their children’s teachers. The parents’ mobilization 
around the math placement issue, and particularly the regular parent-teacher 
meetings held afterwards, opened additional avenues for family-school col¬ 
laborations, including the creation and institutionalization of participatory 
structures within the school. Among these new avenues of engagement, the 
participants cited: the creation of an inclusive Multicultural Parents’ Council, 
which was to meet on a quarterly basis to discuss schoolwide issues and plans; 
the formalization of daily parent visits to classrooms to observe and support 
teacher-led activities; increased parent engagement in extracurricular activities; 
and the translation to various languages of all materials and proceedings that 
required parental participation at the school. Based on our interviews, involved 
teachers, parents, and students in the school community think positively of 
these initiatives, and although the permanence of these changes is still an open 
question, they believe that they have clearly helped improve educational op¬ 
portunities at North Side, enhancing the school climate for all students. 

Lessons From the Families at North Side 

The activist engagement of Latino families at North Side Middle School 
had a significant effect in the school community. It was a process that involved 
a remarkable challenge to entrenched educational practices that the parents 
perceived as exclusionary towards their children, and while intended to ad¬ 
dress an immediate need for equalized access to challenging curriculum, it also 
engaged all participants in a larger reflection about equity in education, deci¬ 
sion making in society, and the power of organized parent solidarity. In the 
process, it also helped establish a stronger and more equal partnership between 
the parents, their children’s teachers, and the school administrators, ultimately 
resulting in improved educational opportunities for all students at the school. 

The math placement challenge examined in this study was the central is¬ 
sue that fueled the families’ activism at the school, followed by other pivotal 
moments such as their critical parent-teacher meetings about student place¬ 
ments and the changing interactions between the participants and school 
personnel. The increased parent engagement throughout this process provided 
valuable opportunities for the families to develop and exercise a new disposi¬ 
tion of independence and an increased appreciation for the value of education 
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as the primary tool towards a brighter future for their children. To effect actual 
change, the parent activists bonded through their common, often disappoint- 
ing, prior experiences with the school and used their meetings as opportunities 
to share their feelings and as a basis to engage in serious deliberations and ef¬ 
fective planning. Through this process, an alternative and more hopeful vision 
of schooling emerged, populated with better opportunities for their children 
and infused with a stronger sense of fairness, respect, compassion, and collabo¬ 
ration in their interactions with school personnel. In this context, the families 
also demonstrated the potential of local parent organizing in equalizing their 
children’s access to higher quality instruction in an environment where teachers 
and administrators became increasingly open to empowered parent engagement 
and more responsive to interactions that were focused on improving school 
achievement for all students. This experience also points to what is often a con¬ 
dition for any meaningful interactions between families and schools to take 
place: that concerned parents not be seen as threats to established school norms 
or to the perceived power status of teachers and administrators. Rather, the 
many positive outcomes of this process emphasize the value of welcoming par¬ 
ents at the education table as indispensable, knowledgeable, and contributing 
partners in the schooling of their children. 

The effects of the process of parent organizing at North Side were felt dur¬ 
ing the following years, increasing the levels of diverse parent participation at 
the school and, according to teachers and families, helping improve academic 
achievement among Latinos and other underserved student populations at the 
school. However, the prospect of a sustained effort towards parent activism at 
the school as a long-term proposition is less clear at this point in the process. 
The permanence of the parent mobilization at the school will certainly depend 
on the ability of the parent activists to invite participation from the incoming 
students’ families, as well as on the willingness of teachers and administrators 
to institutionalize the families’ presence in the school community. Additionally, 
the process at North Side showed that informed, inclusive, and respectful dia¬ 
logue and engagement among students, teachers, parents, and administrators 
is a solid foundation to improve schooling at the local level, helping transition 
students and their families from a sense of indignation and disengagement to¬ 
ward meaningful avenues for educational collaboration. 
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